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At the meeting of The British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, held at Portsmouth re- 
cently, Professor D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson, 
President of the Zodlogical Section, and Professor 
of Natural History in University College, Aberdeen, 
delivered an address on Magnalia Naturae; or, The 
Greater Problems of Biology. To this address, 
printed in Science for October 6 last (34.417-428) 
we would direct the careful attention of our readers, 
chiefly because of the high tribute which the speak- 
er paid to Aristotle, but also because the paper, writ- 
ten by one of the foremost biologists of the world, 
deals with a problem of deep interest to every reader, 
quite apart from his devotion to the Classics. 

Of the science of zodlogy, from its earliest be- 
ginnings a great and complex and many-sided thing, 
says the speaker, 

We can scarce get a broader view .. . than 
from Aristotle, for no man has ever looked upon our 
science with a more far-seeing and comprehending 
eye. Aristotle was all things that we mean by 
‘naturalist’ or ‘biologist’. He was a student of the 
ways and doings of beast and bird and creeping 
thing; he was morphologist and embryologist; he 
had the keenest insight into physiological problems, 
though lacking that knowledge of the physical 
sciences without which physiology can go but a 
little way; he was the first and is the greatest of 
psychologists; and in the light of his genius bi- 
ology merged in a great philosophy. 

Professer Thompson then points out that the vast 
multitude of facts recorded by Aristotle can not 
have been all, or even mostly, the fruit of his own 
immediate and independent observation. Before him 
were schools of physicians and anatomists, and 
observers of every sort; generations of bee-keeping 
peasants, for instance, gathered up the lore and 
wisdom of the bee. Fishermen, too, had observed 


much; indeed 

curious students of the cuttle-fish . . . had diag- 
nosed the species, recorded the habits and dissected 
the anatomy of the group, even to the discovery of 
that strange hectocotylus arm that baffled lla 
Chiaje, Cuvier and Koelliker, and that Verany and 
Heinrich Miller reéxplained. 

All this varied learning Aristotle gathered up and 
wove into his great web. But every here and there, 
in words that are unmistakably the master’s own, 
we hear him speak of what are still the great prob- 
lems and even the hidden mysteries of our science; 
of such things as the nature of variation, of the 
struggle for existence, of specific and generic dif- 
ferentiation of form, of the origin of the tissues, the 
problems of heredity, the mystery of sex, of the 


phenomena of reproduction and growth, the charac- 
teristics of habit, instinct and intelligence, and of 
the very meaning of life itself. Amid all the maze 
of concrete facts that century after century keeps 
adding to our store, these, and such as these, re- 
main the great mysteries of natural science—the 
Magnalia Naturae, to borrow a great word from 
| who in his turn had borrowed it from St. 
aul. 

The author then dwells on the constantly expand- 
ing range of the biologist’s interests and investiga- 
tions. One most important result has been (420) that 
the hypothesis of a vital principle, that had lain in 
the back-ground for near a hundred years, has come 
into men’s mouths as a very real and urgent ques- 
tion, the greatest question for the biologist of all 


, For the first scientific exposition of vitalism, we 
must go back to Aristotle, and to his doctrine of 
the three parts of the tripartite soul. . . . The 
first and lowest of these three, the yuyi 9 Operrixy, 
by whose agency nutrition is effected, is » mpwrn 
Yvxy, the inseparable concomitant of life itself. It 
is inherent in the plant as well as in the animal, 
and in the Linnaean aphorism, Vegetalia crescunt 
et vivunt, its existence is admitted in a word. Un- 
der other aspects, it is all but identical with the 
and yevytixy, the soul of growth and 
of reproduction: and in this composite sense it is 
no other than Driesch’s ‘Entelechy’, the hypothetic 
natural agency that presides over the form and for- 
mation of the body. Just as Driesch’s pyschoid or 
psychoids, which are the basis of instinctive phe- 
nomena, of sensation, instinct, thought, reason, and 
all that directs that body which ear ag has 
formed, are no other than the aicOyruy, whereby 
animalia vivunt et sentiunt, and the Suavoyriuy to 
which Aristotle ascribes the reasoning faculty of 
man. Save only that Driesch, like Darwin, would 
deny the restriction of yots, or reasoning, to man 
alone, and would extend it to animals, it is clear, 
and Driesch himself admits, that he accepts both the 
vitalism and the analysis of vitalism laid down by 
Aristotle. 

There follows a most illuminating discussion of 
the various attempts to solve the problems of vital- 
ism, the efforts “to depict the something that separ- 
ates the earthy from the living, the living from the 
dead”. Into these, of course, we cannot here enter. 
He proposes himself the laying of more emphasis on 
methods of investigation already employed on these 
problems, and the use of methods not yet tried, 
but he admits (427) that, when all these things shall 
have been done, “Over the problems and causes of 
vitality, over what is implied in the organization of 
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living organism, we shall be left wondering still”. 
ce again, in summing up, he notes how biologists 
ve been swinging back to Aristotle. The paper 


udes as follows: 
wonderment, says Aristotle, does philosophy 
and more than once he rings the ges on 


the theme. Now, as in the beginning wonderment 
and admiration are the portion of the biologist, as 
of all those who contemplate the heavens and the 
earth, the sea, and all that in them is. 
And if wonderment springs, as again Aristotle tells 
bs from ignorance of the causes of things, it does 
cease when we have traced and discovered the 
proximate causes, the physical causes, the efficient 
fe, of our phenomena. For beyond and remote 
m physical causation lies the end, the final cause 
of the philosopher, the reason why, in the which 
are hidden the problems of — harmony and 
autonomy and the mysteries o spueerent purpose, 
adaptation, fitness and design. Here, in the reign 
teleology, the plain rationalism that ided us 
through the physical facts and causes begins to 
disappoint us, and intuition, which is of close kin to 
faith, begins to make herself heard. 
ohne so s is that, as in wonderment does all 
philosophy begin, so in amazement does Plato tell us 
that all our ilosophy comes to an end. Ever pow 
@aoa, in the presence of the Magnalia Naturae, we 
feel inclined to say with the poet: 
ob ydp tt viv ye GAN’ ded wore 
xovbels oldev+ orov 
— are not of to-day nor yesterday, but 
pit an no man knoweth whence they came’. 
I will not quote the noblest words of all that 
come into my mind; but only the lesser language 
of another of the greatest of the Greeks: “The 
ways of His thoughts are paths in a wood thick 
and one seeth through a 


THE LIFE OF THE ANCIENT GREEK 

. There are certain defining points in every human 
life, They begin new stages in the man’s existence. 
They are at bottom essentially the same in every 
age, nationality, climate, and estate of civilization. 
Every boy (this paper does not take up, except in- 
eidentally, the career of girls) must be born, play 
his. childhood games, begin school, mayhap in later 
years go to war (even in our modern centuries no 


1h paper, which is not meant to be an exhaustive treatment 
of alll topics touched upon, but only a popular account of = 
anpects of Goose private ] ithout the aridity of too great detai 
was read at the annual meeting of The Classical Association rT, 
the Atlantic States, held at Princeton University, April 22, 1911. 
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generation seems to go by without its war), mayhap 
get married (for that is the usual doom of men), 
enter upon his trade or life-work, and finally have 
his funeral. The ways of the Greek at these succes- 
sive points of new departure from the cradle to the 
grave make the substance and indicate the simple 
order of the points of this paper, which should be 
entitled Stages, or perhaps better, New Starts in the 
Life of the Ancient Greek. 

It hardly need be said that even the Golden 
Age of Greek Literature and Art loved the arrival 
of a girl less and the arrival of a boy more. When 
the midwife said it was a girl, the parents of harder 
hearts frequently exposed the child upon the neigh- 
boring mountainside to be eaten by wild beasts. The 
same cruel course might be followed, but seldom 
was followed, even if a boy was announced. Par- 
ents who were possessed of tenderer sympathies but 
were nevertheless conquered by dread of care and 
expense, knowing that compassion is the handmaid 
of piety, frequently tucked the little one into an in- 
viting basket of straw or into a large open earthen- 
ware vessel and stealthily left it in some such place 
as the steps of a temple, where the tender mercies 
of the childless or of lovers of children prevailed 
to take it home and bring it up. Such exposures 
are frequent in Greek comedy. In the recently dis- 
covered comedies of Menander Pamphila exposes 
the child with a ring on its finger. 

Of course the fatal exposure of infants must have 
been quite limited after all, or there would have 
been danger of race-suicide. When the parents were 
ready to save and rear the girl, a tuft or two of 
wool was at once hung out at the door. A similar 
custom existed in certain towns of Europe till com- 
paratively recent times. For example, an interesting 
manuscript preserved in Gainsborough, containing 
certain old stories written about 1620 by the mother 
of Sir William Hickman in her 85th year, speaks 
as follows of a pretty evasion by Rose Lock of 
popish baptism in Antwerp: “Whereas it is the cus- 
tom there to hang at the streete doore, when a 
woman lyeth in, a little piece of lawne, it was so, 
yt our house opened into two streetes, therefore I 
hanged forth a piece of lawne upon either side or 
doore, to ye end yt the neighbors on either side 
might suppose that it went out at the other door 
to be baptised”. 

As I have said, then, when a girl was born a 
tuft of wool was hung out at the door. The worth of 
the finest things has always been latest to be recog- 
nized, and the blunt fact was that the wool was the 
symbol of a life made of very common material and 
to be spent in a seclusion of spinning and weaving. 
But if the child was a boy, high ambitions were 
stirred. A boy might be president, as it were. The 
olive tree was the great tree of Attica, its state- 
tree, sacred to its goddess Athena. The olive- 
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branch was on the coins of its realm. A wreath 
of olive leaves was the crown of the victor at the 
world-renowned Olympian games. Hence for the 
birth of a boy the parents fastened a branch of 
olive to the door. We hang nothing at our door 
for a birth, The Greeks hung nothing there for 
a death. Olive for the Greek’s coming into life, 
crape for our going out of it. Which is the more 
excellent way? 

The infant was put in a basket or on some animal’s 
skin or cloth and, as to-day, was washed at once, 
in a mixture of oil and water warmed for his tender 
skin (yvrAa, yuvtAwoa : wine was added in Sparta for 
its supposedly strengthening quality). Thereupon 
long linen bands were wound about his body, around 
his arms, and then around the body outside the arms, 
the final result resembling an Indian papoose. He 
had his cradle, of course. In Athens there was no 
old woman who lived in a shoe, but the child’s 
cradle was sometimes shaped very much like a low- 
cut shoe. The ‘sole’ was curved somewhat, so that 
the cradle could be rocked. It had holes at the sides, 
too, through which ropes could be put for hanging 
the infant up out of harm’s way or by which the 
cradle could be swung soothingly to and fro (cf. Van 
Hoorn, op. cit., p. 9). They said prayers over him, 
invoking the providential care of Artemis and other 


The Greek boy was not a Hebrew to be circumcised 
on the eighth day, but on the fifth day, as a kind of 
formal ceremony, the nurse took him in her arm 
and ran around the hearth which was in the center 
of the men’s room or andron (the duddpopia), to 
show that the boy was to have free course among 
the men of the house, to feel the warmth of its 
fire, and to share the especial blessing of the god of 
the hearth-stone. On this same day there was a 
family feast at which the board was spread with cab- 
bage, shell-fish, cheese and other ordinary viands. 
The street door also was used again, this time for 
hanging out a garland. 

The tenth day, however, was much more significant. 
For us the assertion of a child’s right to live is 
settled long before it is born by the Hebrew thought 
that a human being is made in the image of God 
and that no destructive hand must be laid on any 
copy of the divine original, settled too by the Chris- 
tian thought that the beginning of a child's life is 
the beginning of preparation for an immortal and 
eternal life, with which no one must interfere, a 
training and discipline which no one must dare to 
cut short, and settled too by precise statute laws into 
which these thoughts of the sanctity of human life 
have been crystallized. But it was not so in the 
days when Phidias wrought out of gold and ivory 
the matchless chryselephantine statue of Athena. In 
that day power over the child's life and death lay 
with the parent, whose unquestioned property he was. 


On the child’s tenth day, then, the father made a 
feast, invited his friends and neighbors, solemnly 
declared that the child was his child, declared his 
decision that the child should live, and that he would 
be responsible for the child’s teaching and training. 
Moreover, this was his name-day, when it was an- 
nounced what the child would be called. Announced, 
mark you, for you remember the story Aristophanes 
tells of the youth who followed the races to his ruin, 
buying as well as betting. The father of the prodi- 
gal refers sadly to the irony in his name. Back at 
the time of his birth, it seems, there had been a 
heated discussion over his naming. The father 
wished to follow the usual custom and name the 
child Pheidonides, ‘the frugal one’, after his 
grandfather. But his mother had visions of a 
time when her son would drive some four- 
horse chariot of power and wished to give him a 
name compounded with fwrzos, ‘horse’. They made a 
ridiculous compromise and, compounding the first 
half of the grandfather’s name with the word for 
horse, gave it a patronymic or ancestral ending, and 
called him Pheidippides, or the man who is descended 
from one who is frugal with horses. Aristophanes 
deals with the comic, of course, but his comedy and 
other indications clearly show that modern pictures 
of parents quarreling over the naming of their child 
are after all very natural copies of very ancient 
originals. But however reached, through family 
storm or family calm, the announcement of the child’s 
name on his tenth day was signalised by presents 
brought in and bestowed by the assembled guests. 
Some were of metal and some were of clay. There 
were rattles among them and dolls, for babies were 
the same in that yesterday as they are to-day, and 
will be forever. Again religion played its part, and 
there were sacrifices and thank-offerings to the fam- 
ily gods and especially to Hera Eileithyia who pre- 
sided over the entrance of infants into our mortal 
life. 

At the harvest-home festival of the Apaturia in 
the autumn of the next year, or possibly of a year 
or two later, at the gathering of the father’s phratry 
or clan, the child’s parentage received its wider social 
and legal recognition, and his name was enrolled on 
the general register of the clan, not always without 
opposition, however; when the clan refused the en- 
rollment altogether, the child was practically branded 
a bastard. 

Journeying out of infancy, the child enters upon a 
second stage of general human interest. To every 
boy the day of play comes, the day of toys and 
games. Natural objects allured the Greek child as 
they do ours. He chased the butterfly and caught 
the bug. As our boy catches a fly and sticks a bit 
of pointed tissue paper into him and watches him 
fly away with the appendage, so the Greek boy would 
catch a beetle, tie a considerable piece of string to 
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one of his legs and watch it trail after him as he 
flew away. The Greek boy got the little indented 
bones from the joints of sheep, goats, and antelopes, 
and, even if he could not have regular jack-stones, 
he had his game of knuckle-bones, and, like Alci- 
biades, he would play the game in the middle of the 
street and run the risk of being struck down by some 
heavy team. He caught the lizard by the tail and 
tried to hold him, or poked and tormented him into 
activity. He played with his pet bird or dog and 
perhaps tormented him till he got bitten and went 
howling away to his mamma for help, though it is 
only the playing and not the bite or howl that we 
can directly prove from monuments. 

But not to notice any further the Greek boy's 
interesting plays with the living things of nature, 
we pass to his numerous manufactured toys. His top 
was a simple whip-top’ of terra-cotta or bronze (cf. 
Athenische Mittheilungen 13.427; 15.374). There is 
no sign that he made it spin by winding a string 
around it as our lads do, nor did the ingenuity of his 
day produce anything like a humming top. But he 
whipped his whirling thing and made it whirl faster 
and faster. A light circular rim could be driven 
along with rapid pleasure then as now. The Greek 
boy had his hoop’, made not of fine-drawn iron or 
bronze to be sure as with us and the Romans, but 
of wood. He as well as his sister felt the pull of 
the kite, not a butterfly kite or a box kite, but a 
simple triangular affair made of some light material. 
He had his ball, and, as a little child, let it roll down 
an inclined board and rush away with the acquired 
momentum. When he grew older, he and his fellows 
threw and caught the ball between them or against 
some wall, or batted it about with their hands, or 
caught and threw it while riding pick-a-back (cf. Van 
Hoorn, pp. 62 f.). The Greek boy got astride a 
stick and rode it for a hobby-horse. He balanced 
a board across some handy support and with his com- 
rade see-sawed it up and down. He took a rope and 
rigged up a swing and made it make the long, breezy 
oscillations seen at the Sunday School picnic of to- 
day. He had the same desire for the sense of extend- 
ed personality which Lotze in his Mikrokosmos so 
clearly and delightfully explains as the foundation 
of the love of almost all articles of dress from the 
long silk train that wipes the dust from the ball- 


1 There are four such representations on Greek vases and in 
hree of these men or women are whipping the tops: this shows 
hat the sport was not confined to the young but furnished amuse- 
ment and exercise for adults, as in Japan today. But in Antho- 
logia Palatina 6.309 the top is mentioned as a boy’s plaything, 
along with the ball, rattle and knuckle-bones. The whip on the 
vase at Johns Hopkins (Hartwig, Meisterschalen, Pl. 72) has 
three lashes, not one, as Hartwig says. The vase in New York 
Journal of Archaeology, 1907, 421) is unknown to 

an oorn. 


* To the list in Van Hoorn, p. 72, could be added many other 
illustrations on Greek vases. Among othersI have noticed two 
on red-figured amphoras in St. Petersburg, and two in Boston, one 
on a Nolan amphora, the other on a_cantharus in the style of 
Brygos published by Professor Tarbell in the Chicago Decennial 

ons, Volume 6. 


room floor to the tall and tipping silk tile of the 
city dude. So the Greek boy fastened stilts to his 
feet or ankles and had the joy of walking on high 
among his fellows. The Greek boy dragged about 
his little cart, a small square box on little wheels or 
a mere wheel attached to a pole. Afterward he had a 
larger one in which he drew his playmate about or 
made the playmate draw him. Still later he had a 
goat for a steed or a pair of goats or dogs for a, 
team. Sometimes, if we can trust the vase-paintings, 
his driving was evidently like the driving of Jehu, 
the son of Nimshi, for “he drove furiously”. 

If we go from the Greek lad’s gambols with living 
objects in nature and from his pleasure with his toys 
and carts to his games with his fellows, we find 
him playing hide and seek, though I have not defi- 
nitely discovered any of our modern details such as 
counting or running to a goal. He was acquainted 
with the tug-of-war, including the use of a rope with 
several boys taking sides against several others at the 
tugging. One boy carried another pick-a-back. Then 
there was the game of the bronze fly, or, as we 
should say, blind man’s buff. One boy was blinded 
with a handkerchief or cloth and the other boys were 
conceived of as bronze-colored flies and just as we 
might say, ‘I'll catch you, you yellow-jacket’, so the 
boy who was it called out, ‘I'll chase the bronze fly’, 
to which the common retort of the others was, ‘You'll 
chase him but you won't catch him’. And one and 
another of them would stealthily creep up behind him 
and give him a crack with his hand or with a little 
whip of papyrus reed, and instantly dodge out of 
reach. This went on till some one, being caught, 
had to take his turn in the blindfold chase. 

When school-days came, the Greek boy would, 
alas, sometimes play truant. And when the Tom 
Sawyers and the Huckleberry Finns of the Age of 
Pericles did ‘play hookey’, sad to relate, they went 
off and pitched pennies, that is tossed coins, played 
dice, and did other things of that ilk, which have 
a strangely modern sound. 

But playing truant suggests the whole matter of 
going to school. It so happens that some of the 
seven acts of this paper correspond with the seven 
ages of As You Like It, because the great dramatist 
never fumbled with human life, but grasped it. We 
turn, then, now to the “whining school-boy, with his 
satchel and shining morning face, creeping snail-like 
unwillingly to school”. No doubt there was home 
teaching before the child went to school. There were 
nursery stories with bugaboes and ghosts. And al- 
ways remember this paper does no romancing, and, 
lest you forget, let me add some of the names of the 
bugaboes: Mormo, whose sound reminds us of our 
‘Mome, Mome, mumbly mome’, Acco, Lamia, and 
Empusa. There were fables from Aesop with the 
inevitable moral attachment, and stories from Greek 
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mythology. But at the age of seven the boy must 
separate from his sister, and start for school with 
his pedagogue. The pedagogue was a slave belong- 
ing to the lad’s father. His duty was to keep per- 
petual watch over the boy’s manners as well as over 
his safety, to care for his politeness, respectfulness in 
regard to his parents, reverence to his superiors, and 
pious demeanor toward the gods. We all know the 
spirit in which a slave exercises authority, if once 
it is entrusted to him. The pedagogue could admin- 
ister corporal punishment to the child. He was usu- 
ally an oldish man and the boy had no great love 
for his gravity, strictness, and severity of manner. 
This is the person referred to when the epistle to 
the Galatians calls “the law a school-master to lead 
to Christ”. The ordinary translation is quite mis- 
leading, for this man, the pedagogue, was precisely 
not a school-master. The school was the school of 
Christ and the school-master was Christ. It is hard 
to see how any one who knew what the office of this 
slave was could call him a school-master. Well, 
when the boy and his slave tutor reached the school, 
they came not to a high brick building, but to some 
convenient spot in the open air or under the shade 
of some tree, or at best to some rickety old shed. 
A very plain bench without a back furnished a seat 
for the boys. The school was usually small; the 
largest of which we have definite knowledge had 60 
pupils, the smallest two. The school with 60 seemed 
remarkably large even to so great a traveller as 
Pausanias, who tells how Cleomedes the athlete went 
mad from grief at the loss of the decision and pulled 
down the column which held up the roof of the 
school-house and, when stoned, jumped into a chest 
and mysteriously disappeared, the same Samson-like 
story which occurs in Plutarch’s Romulus. The 
school with two was so small as to provoke a jest. 
Its master, Stratonicus, was asked “how many pupils 
he had”, and replied, “twelve, with the Gods”. The 
fact was he had in his school-room separate statues 
of the nine Muses and a statue of Apollo. That 
made ten and the two boys made twelve. The pres- 
ence of these statues seems to indicate that the pupils 
were given some idea of the different departments 
of education over which the various Muses presided 
and the statues themselves would be mildly instruc- 
tive at least in an artistic way. But it is hardly 
probable that many schools were so well furnished. 
As to the number of students, if sixty was an extra- 
ordinarily large number and two a ridiculously small 
one, we may guess at 15 and 20 as an average 
ancient Greek school. In fact, the schools were small 
and numerous rather than few and large. 

The school hours were long. At least they began 
early and ended late. In the earliest times they seem 
to have begun before sunrise, but Solon evidently 
did not sympathize with the idea of getting children 
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to school simply to get them out of the way, and 
enacted a law in Athens that the session should not 
begin till sunrise. Yet on the other hand, the open- 
ing hour was probably not much later than sunrise, 
for in the neighboring Boeotia, at the flowering time 
of Greek culture, the Thracians before sunrise at- 
tacked the town of Mycalessus, found the children 
already assembled in the largest school of that town, 
and cruelly massacred them in a body. School did 
not close in the afternoon till about sunset. It was 
not an all day affair, however, for there was a long 
noon-day intermission; judging from the general 
habits of the people, one might guess that this re- 
cess lasted say from 11 to 2 o'clock, while the boy 
went home to get something to eat and take a mid- 
day siesta. Holidays, too, were somewhat numerous, 
but, yet again on the other hand, there was no long 
summer vacation stretching as ours does into weeks 
and even months. 
(To be continued.) 
Johns Hopkins University. |Daviw M. Rosinson. 


“AGATHON” AND THE RESCUE OF FRENCH 
CULTURE 


In the present crisis of the humanistic controversy 
in France, which the letter of An Englishman, re- 
printed in Tue Weexty for November 4, 
describes so vigorously, two particular manifestations 
have assumed a prominence which should make 
them of interest to everyone who cares for classical 
studies. One of these is the series of articles pub- 
lished in the latter part of last year over the Platonic 
signature of Agathon and issued as a book in Jan- 
uary, 1911, with the title of L’Esprit de la Nouvelle 
Sorbonne. The other is the Ligue pour la culture 
francaise, launched at the beginning of the past sum- 
mer under the presidency of M. Jean Richepin. 

The French genius for ‘clarity’ which seems on 
some acounts to be in peril, appears perhaps in 
nothing more notably than in the form of the battle 
which is waged over it. The slogan of the de- 
fenders of the faith, la crise de la culture classique, la 
crise du francais, gives instant prominence to that 
phase of educational values which is directly con- 
cerned in the classical controversy, the fact that 
what we mean, often with a lamentable vagueness, 
by the term ‘culture’ has chiefly to do with the arts 
of expression. 

Yet even in France the controversy has its com- 
plications, partly accidental, partly of the most in- 
timate significance. No doubt, in any such warfare, 
it is universally natural to try to link with the adver- 
sary’s cause as much of the adventitious evil that 
men do as possible. In France the issue of democ- 


racy against political reactionism and clericalism is 
one of these complications, perversely important, ow- 
ing to the extreme centralization of the educational 


system and its political control. And the analogue 
of democracy in the world of studies, that all these 
are created free and equal in academic respectability, 
has not been overlooked. The issue of scientific 
methodology against ‘literature’; of specialized ‘re- 
search’ against subjective culture is another compli- 
cation, not seemingly so accidental as the other, but 
deriving a peculiar piquancy to French patriotism 
from the fact that ‘research’, as it has latterly as- 
sumed predominence in the Faculty of Letters at tne 
Sorbonne, is distinctly of the type that has long 
characterized the world of scholarship beyond the 
Rhine. Such criticisms as have in this country as- 
sailed narrow specialization in the training of doctors 
of philosophy take in France an added zest from 
the German associations of that sort of training. 

Agathon in his book charges the dominating olig- 
archy—as he undisguisedly considers it—at the “new” 
Sorbonne with being responsible, along with their 
political allies, for the reforms of 1902 in French 
secondary education, by which, instead of the old 
practically uniform classical course in the lycées, 
there were established the four ‘cycles’, Latin-Greek, 
Latin-languages (modern), Latin-sciences, and 
French-sciences, all ranking alike and admitting 
equally to the examinations for the bachelor’s de- 
gree. This very radical change has been followed 
by others tending in the same dierction, the practical 
absorption in the Sorbonne of the Ecole Normale 
Superieure, the ‘reforme de la licence’ in 1907, where- 
by the uniform general examinations of a cultural 
character, especially in Latin and in French compo- 
sition, for the degree of licencié és lettres were much 
cut down and specialized examinations substituted, 
and the decrees upon ‘les equivalences primaires’, in 
the spring of 1910, whereby certain of the higher 
grades in the primary system were accepted as quali- 
fying for admission to the university. It should be 
remembered, by the way, that the French ‘second- 
ary’ system is not simply superimposed upon the 
‘primary’ system of schools as with us, but diverges 
from it at a comparatively low grade, so that the 
upper grades of the primary system are in a sense 
parallel to the secondary system, though, being utili- 
tarian in aim, they are very different in character. 

Agathon charges that the tendency to favor early 
specialization and utilitarian motives which is shown 
in all these changes is a phase of the principles which 
have assumed predominence in the university Faculty 
of Letters; that the pseudo-scientific methodology, the 
glorification of the bibliography and the worship of 
the card catalogue—‘“la manie des fiches”—, are all of 
a parcel with the narrow specialization in the uni- 
versity which seeks to qualify a student to ‘produce’ 
before he is himself produced. 

The three leading chapters of Agathon’s book are 
entitled, The Sorbonne against classical Culture, The 


Sorbonne against philosophical Culture, The Sor- 
bonne against secondary Education. The third must 
be understood in view of the peculiar French rela- 
tion of secondary to primary schooling, already men- 
tioned ; the gist of Agathon’s three brilliantly directed 
charges is easily apparent. 

And otherwise too the ‘crisis’, by way of evidence 
that French students are losing the ability to use 
their mother-tongue with the old-time clearness and 
correctness, not to say elegance and distinction, is 
abundantly documented. There is an ample appen- 
dix to Agathon’s book, of extracts from all sorts of 
recently published and unpublished testimony upon 
the subject. The ‘Sorbonists’ of the present day, un- 
less they altogether deny, as few do, the deteriora- 
tion which constitutes the crisis, ascribe it to a va- 
riety of causes. The immediate responsibility, they 
say, rests upon the secondary schools, the lycées. For 
the latter it is replied that the reformed programs 
which have led to such a lamentable decline in cul- 
tural efficiency are not of their own making but im- 
posed upon them by the influence of the very univer- 
sity specializers and methodologists who are now, 
none too generously, disclaiming the responsibility. 

But these maintain that the method of historico- 
scientific research brings to bear at least a greater 
industry, and develops a superior type of producing 
student, scholar to be, even if he cannot express him- 
self so well as his predecessor. Agathon replies in 
some keen paragraphs that the mechanical methods 
of the prevailing fashion—bibliographical compila- 
tion, classification of ‘cards’, and the like—favor a 
very illusory soft of industry after all, and call for 
much less real mental exertion than the older edu- 
cational processes: moreover that clear expression is 
the indispensable accompaniment of clear thinking. 
Very vigorously he makes the charge that the pre- 
vailing methods are directly calculated for the up- 
holding of mediocrity and against the ripening of 
anything like individual talent. Hence, in a highly 
significant variant, the old issue between democracy 
and the elite. And to the claim of superior practical 
efficiency for the ‘modern’ type of schooling, there 
is the reply of such protests as the now famous let- 
ter of M. Guillain, head of the steel industry in 
France, to the Minister of Public Instruction last 
autumn, urging the restoration of that preliminary 
classical training which would make young engineers 
and technical specialists able to express themselves in 
effective and intelligible reports, and would other- 
wise qualify them for a broader outlook upon their 
work. 

M. Richepin’s ‘manifeste’ appeared in the public 
press about the beginning of last June. It attracted 
immediate adherence, and not many days had passed 
before the new Ligue pour la culture francaise had 
figured in the educational debates of the French par- 
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liament. In Le Figaro | for July 5 M. Richepin wrote: 


“The League for the defence of French culture is 
born of the crisis of the methods which have little 
by little disorganized and overthrown our national 
education. Secondary classical education, what was 
once called the humanities, had no other object but 
to give to the intelligence a general preparation, apart 
from all professional specialization. It aimed not to 
furnish encyclopedic information but to train and 
—, the instrument of all knowledge, the mind.. 

he soil that is to be sown ought to be prepared. The 
more deeply it is tilled, the richer will be the crop. 
Today we content ourselves with sowing on the 
surface. 


After amplifying this theme in reference to the 
programs of 1902, he continued: 

Such are some of the facts to which our League 
will call the attention of the public. The defense of 
the humanities, of the Study of Latin and Greek, the 
reestablishment of secondary education in 
its unity and in its spirit, will be the particular di- 
rection of our action. 

This, it should be added, is not the only league 
which is engaged in preparing public opinion for the 
reforms demanded. There is also a Ligue des amis 
du Latin under the leadership of M. Eugene Mont- 
fort, less prominent but with the same essential pur- 
poses even more specifically defined. 


In his original manifesto, M. Richepin had urged 
the patriotic importance to France of maintaining its 
solidarity with the past, with that Mediterranean civi- 
lization of which France is so direct an heir. Oppo- 
nents like M. Georges Batault, who appeared as a 
protagonist of the other side with a long article in 
the Mercure de France last July, deny of course the 
desirableness of emphasizing this continuity. But 
there is no antagonism, urges M. Richepin’s mani- 
festo, between the humanities and either scientific 
culture or “modern society, which, lest it turn to 
demagogy, requires an intellectual elite. It is, then, 
apart from all spirit of party that one can attach 
himself to the cause of the humanities”. And in the 
very concluding words of his appeal he finds it neces- 
sary to insist that it is “without the slightest political 
color or motive”. This is warfare in quite a different 
atmosphere from that which seems to surround the 
classical controversy as we have witnessed it nearer 
home. 

In the Figaro of July 15 appeared long lists of 
adherents of the new League. A large share of the 
most distinguished names in France is there, nearly 
the entire membership of the Academie Frangaise, 
many members of the other academies, not omitting 
that of Science, numerous professors, of course, but 
not many names from the Sorbonne—Agathon can 
tell why—and not a few leaders in politics and 
industry. 

The situation, in a France anxious with the prob- 
lems of modern radicalism, shocked and depressed 
by the brutal excesses of the spirit that shows itself 


in ‘sabotage’, is almost romantically interesting, classi- 
cal though its occasion. If it be true that what Paris 
thinks today France will think tomorrow and the 
world the day after, it would seem, were it not so 
unenterprising, that we might almost as well wait a 
few days and have our problem worked out for us. 

ALLAN P. BALL. 


COLLEGE OF THE CiTy OF New York. 


UPPER HUDSON CLASSICAL CLUB 


The first meeting of the Upper Hudson Classical 
Club for the current year was held at Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady, on Saturday, November 4 last. 
Throughout the day the members and others pres- 
ent were the guests of the college. About a hun- 
dred persons were in attendance. 

After the address of welcome by Dr. Charles 
Alexander Richmond, President of Union College, 
Professor George Dwight Kellogg, who went from 
Princeton to Union at the beginning of the present 
academic year, read a paper on Classical Study as 
an Aid to Literary Appreciation. According to a 
newspaper version of the paper, the speaker showed 
how much the modern school of learning is in debt 
to Greece and Rome, their languages and literatures, 
and pointed out how essential it is for a scholar who 
would be thorough master of history and literature 
first to assimilate and comprehend, then to enjoy the 
beauty of these two rich realms of literary effort. 


If among other things <said Professor Kellogg 
education has for its function the inducting Ta: 
younger generation into the accumulated traditions 
of the race, then in a liberal education the combined 
thought and life of Greece as expressed in their 
— and literature must occupy an important 

ace. 

Mr. Morris Block, of the Albany High School, 


spoke of the life and work of Dr. Oscar D. Robin- 
son, first President of the Club. Professor John Ira 
Bennett, of Union College, spoke in memoriam his 
colleague, S. G. Ashmore, who died in May last. 

All present greatly enjoyed the occasion, having 
but one regret, that the programme, especially of 
papers, was too short. 


In connection with Professor Hogue’s interesting 
remarks on Negative Expressions in Tue CLAssiIcaL 
WEEKLY 5.39 attention may be called to the follow- 
ing passage in the account given by The New York 
Times, for Sunday, November 5, ot the football 
game between Princeton and Harvard the day before: 

There was that haunting fear, traceable in all 
the crowd that trooped to Osborne Field to back 
the Princeton team, and from the more candid 
Alumni you could get nothing stronger than ‘Oh, I 
think we have a fair chance’. But you could “ 
nothing less confident than that’. ag 
hoping, etc. pies 
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Professor John C. Rolfe, Ph.D., of the University of Pennsylvania 
and President of the Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States, says: 

“I have been waiting until I could say with truth 
that I had read your History of Classical Philology, 
and this I can now do. I enjoyed it greatly, and it 
seems to me an exceedingly good book. This is one 
of the few places where a course in the history of 
classical philology is given, and I shall put your 
book into the hands of my students next year . . . 
I have been much pleased to find in the book some 
things which I had thought myself, but much more 
that is new. It will, I am sure, be exceedingly use- 
ful; and what is not common in such books, it may 
be read with pleasure”. 


The Essentials of Latin Syntax—90 cents 


bby Charles Christopher Mierow, Instructor in 


i The Essentials of Greek Syntax—-$1.25 


C lassics in Princeton University 


In Part I of each, these manuals present in clear and 
compact outline the essential facts of grammar. Part II 
of each gives English exercises for translation, illustrating 
definite points in construction : in Latsn Syntax based on 
Caesar and Livy; in Greeé Syntax based on Xenophon, 
Lysias, and Plato’s Apology. As review books they are 
invaluable since they give a rapid survey of Syntax as 
an organized whole. 
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From the Philadelphia North American (Nov. 4th): | 
“In this book, combining biographical and annal- | 


istic methods, what is customarily voted a dull, ped- 
antic and inconsequential science is invested with 
genuine sympathy and interest. The simple device of 
identifying the personalities of great scholars witn 
their works, together with large gifts of graphic 
and picturesque statement, enable Dr. Peck to pre- 
sent classicism in new and seductive forms, clearly 
related to and allied with the scholarship of the 


current period”. 
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Price, $2.00 


HALE’S LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION 
By Wiitiam GARDNER HA ce, Head of the Latin 
Department, University of Chicago. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


The book plans as much material only as can be 
written in one year ; this is assumed io be one lesson a 
week. The entire ground may therefore be covered 
without leaving gaps in the pupil's study of construc- 
tions. The work is conjsined to those constructions 
which are common in Caesar. The sentences are not 
tonger than those in other books, but —_ follow the nar- 
rative, are continuous, and are sensible. 

The book contains a vocabulary, and most helpfully 
arranged tables of case-uses and mood-uses. efer- 
ences are given to all the grammars in common use. 
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gO cents 
More than meets the college entrance requirements. 
The selections are from Cicero and Sallust, and 
helpful notes are placed at the foot of each text page. 
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